danger." His new host blasted his hopes of getting across
the river at this point, explaining that the ferry was well
guarded. There was nothing to do but turn back, but it
was not safe to travel in daylight. All Woolfe's priests holes
had recently been discovered, so he hid Charles and Pen-
derell in the barn among the corn and hay where they
slept until night,

When he started out again, Charles was stiff and sore.
His feet were blistered by the unaccustomed roughness of
his stockings and his ill-fitting shoes, but he limped on .
until they reached the mill where they had been so fright-
ened the night before. Charles proposed swimming the mill
stream and proceeding cautiously along the other side, but
Penderell could not swim.

cc So I told him that the river being but a little one, I
would undertake to help him over."

Hand in hand they struggled through the water, and
before daylight had reached the Penderell home. There
Charles found another royalist refugee, Major Careless, who
was horrified to see his sovereign dripping wet, covered
with dirt and hardly able to stagger into the house. Care-
less suggested that the safest way of spending the day was
in the branches of a tree, from which they themselves
could see, yet where their enemies would hardly look for
them. Charles thought it a sound scheme, but before put-
ting it into execution sent one of the Penderells off to see
what had become of Wilmot and what the chances were
of getting to London. Then he and the Major, carrying
some bread, cheese and beer, which had been Charles' only
food since the battle except some cold meat at Woolfe's
house, climbed up into a huge oak with comfortably
spreading branches and dense foliage. Here Charles, quite
worn out, fell sound asleep, his head on Careless' shoulder,